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INTRODUCTORY SONNET 

ADDRESSED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 

HOPETOUN, K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., P.C, FIRST 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN 

COMMONWEALTH. 

A ustralia Federated ! What that bodes 
We say not, though we do not insight lack ; 
The vision takes us up a starry track, 

The Past left, and its splendid Episodes. 

We Britons lay greater than Roman roads, 
We let not our machinery run slack. 
We pave the seas, we Nature's towers attack, 

And go to God for implements and modes. 

Conduct us forward, Hopetoun, Earl of Might, 
In God's sure way, and prove thyself once more 
Proconsul, statesman, keeper — strong, urbane, 
A great, because a bloodless, Conqueror ! 

It means not ease, and storms assail the height. 
And Conscience is the only chart that's plain. 
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1652. William Dampier bom at East Coker, Somerset. 

1661. Daniel Defoe born in London. Charles II. crowned. 

1665. Plague. 

i656. Fire. Dutch in Medway. 

1669. Dampier apprenticed to the sea. 

1674. At Jamaica. 

1676. Logwood catting at Campeche. 

1678. Married. Oates' Plot. 

1680. Defoe leaves school. 

1681. Dampier's first voyage round the world. 
1683. Rye House Plot. 

1685. Sedgmoor. James II. crowned. 

1688. Revolution. Flight of the King. Defoe a liveryman of 

the City. Bunyan died. Pope born. 

1689. William and Mary crowned. 

1690. Defoe bankrupt. 

1691. Da.rwpier's Journals published. 

1693. Bank of England founded. 

1694. Defoe's brick and pantile works estabhshed at Tilbury. 
1699. Voyage of the Roebuck — Dampier's second great voyage. 
1702,. Voyage of the St. George and Cinque Ports — Dampier's third 

great voyage. Queen Anne crowned. 

1703. Defoe pilloried. 

1704. Defoe released from Newgate. Alexander Selkirk marooned 

on Juan Fernandez. Blenheim. 
1706. Ramillies. 

1708. Voyage of the Duke and Dutchess — Dampier's last. 

Oudenard. 

1709. Defoe went to reside at Stoke Newington. Selkirk relieved. 

Malplaquet. 
171 1. October 14, Dampier's last appearance in history.* 
1714. Death of Anne. George I. crowned. 

1719. April 25, "Robinson Crusoe" published; 4th edition on 
, August 8. 

1720. South Sea Scheme. 

1731. Defoe died. Cowper bom. 

* See note on p. 26. He stepped over the ship's side, and vanished " like a puflF 
of tobacco smoke." " One would be glad to do more than give a mere handsliake 
of farewell to such an English sailor as this." — Mr. W. Clark Russell. 



COLLABORATORS. 

DAMPIER AND DEFOE TETE-A-TETE. 

That Dampier met Defoe, I fain would think, 
And that they held palavers in the house 
The Land- Adventurer had risen to, 
With coach and stabling, at Stoke Newington. 
Tradition has it that the two had met ; 
They doubtless meet now in Elysian Fields : 
For was not each the other's counterpart ? — 
Dampier afloat to push Adventure far, 
Defoe ashore to profit by his toil ? 
Either was prone to fly the Pirate flag — 
To sail with colours false, or none at all. 
Defoe, indeed, now Tory and now Whig, 
Now for the Church, and next time for Dissent, 
Cruising through life where smoothest lay his 

course. 
With gaze receptive on the widening realm 
Whose high lands o'er the sea of Time had 

peeped. 
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I watch them in a cosy parlour sit 
Discoursing, on a certain Summer gone, 
Whose growth can never wither, fade or droop. 
The seaman has from Dorset come to Town, 
And with the Author would have fitting chat. 
'Tis now some time since Will a deck hath trod. 
But oft he takes his Journal up, and reads 
In his small habitation, by the Sea 
That washes France and England. Lank and 

thin. 
With grizzled locks no wig's allowed to hide. 
And melancholy eyes that always seem 
To watch a prospect that is far removed, 
And proneness in his mind to plan and hope. 
But not to grasp and keep for future store. 
His clothes are mean, and do not hint at wealth ; 
He scarce can realize what gold has passed 
Thro' those hard palms of his, and hath enriched 
The coffers of the careful and the proud. 
But Dampier never grieves that he is poor ; 
His only sorrow is, that in pursuit 
Of knowledge and adventure, he has stept 
Over the Boundary of Right, at times. 
O Man, thou must have been of metal fine. 
That did not tarnish in the atmosphere 
Of Piracy, and divers Lawless Trades ; 
O Man, thou wert of seasoned timber, tough. 
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Never to warp, or lose thy heart of good, 
In a career where men became wild beasts. 
And what can England offer thee ? Her thanks — 
Her empty thanks thou hast, O Sailor Great, 
Knight of the Astrolabe, the Gun, and Pen, 
Twice-over knightly in the good thou'st com- 
passed. 
Defoe, the owner of this noble pile, 
This comfortable garden, furnished fair 
With varied fruits, is far inferior 
To thee, his Chief in Virtue as in Years. 
One thing Defoe is wishing, — to be rid 
Of the brown tell-tale mole his mouth beside. 
'Tis sad a secret agent should be known 
By a brown mole, too quickly recognised 
By what a Lady would esteem a charm 
If in the bright realm of her visage noticed, 
And cherish as a patch's substitute. 

So, during this calm afternoon in June 
Ye sit together in the red-brick house, 
The window open, and upon the board 
Dessert is spread, the sugar and the cream, 
And dish heaped up with fragrant strawberries. 
I note the crystal goblet's fire, the snow 
Of napery, and silver plate's brave gleam — 
Thing so suggestive to these gentlemen ! 

I — 2 
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And o'er the dark mahogany a flash 

Falls, as the sun thro' blood-red claret shines ; 

And from the garden tiptoe steals the wind, 

Heavy with perfume of a thousand plants, 

Charged with the ring of laughter from the lawn, 

Bearing the whisper of two lovers, prone 

To seek this garden in Stoke Newington. 

Oh, sacred time ! what import in these hours ! — ■ 

Pages the future generations tear 

In haste to seize their treasure of Romance ; 

Tales that the schoolboy 'neath his pillow 

hides. 
And cons by aid of smuggled light. And, look — 
Thro' the wide open window, at the left 
Of the fair lawn, Sophie and Henry seek 
The coppice, where her eyes and flowers are 

stars. 
And where his words in pleading accents urge 
Compliance, while she feigns reproof. 

" Canst tell," 
The Host is saying, — " Hath thy varied lore 
Prescription of an ointment to apply 
Unto this mole, which robs security 
From me, who need be secret ? For 'twas named 
Ere I stood in the Pillory ; it oft 
Has kept me hid when hungry creditors 
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Sought me with writs, were eke with bludgeons 

armed : 
I seek not an exchange of blemishes, 
No drug will suit that likely leaves a scar, 
Dost comprehend ?" Whereto the guest replies 
In calm sententious manner, — " I've no salve 
For that, or other blemish ; my advice 
Is, turn attention to more seemly ways 
Where hide-and-seek's a game for romping babes 
And not grown men." To this Defoe is mute. 

He presently resumes his questioning : 

But this time of the Buccaneers would ask. 

Of Caribs, and of Selkirk — him marooned. 

Of Africa and trade in human flesh, 

Of coral isles, and serpents of the sea. 

Of mines where gold in shining store is found, 

Of scented woods, and plethora of spice, 

Of China silks, and carved work of Bengal, 

Of treasure ships laden with tons of plate ; 

To all which questioning is answer made. 

The Sailor drawing from experience 

The truth direct, utterly free from guile. 

" Oh, were I you," remarks the Journalist, 

The Spy, and dealer in a dozen trades, 

"I, having travelled, now would make a noise. 

Seek out a Patron and be known in Town, 
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Frequent the Mall, Piazza, and the Park, 

E'en tread a measure in the minuet. 

Toy with a sword, and from the dainty box 

Extract a pinch, paid with a compliment, 

Carry the News within my Lady's bower. 

And stay to sip a cup of chocolate. 

Turn trader to the painted slaves, hight Princes, 

(Unless that Prince you brought us from the 

East 
Here to exhibit, spoil of all your toil. 
And sterile, 's made you loathe the Princeling 

crew) : 
Look for the Knighthood Morgan sought and 

found, 
Methinks you're more deserving it than he; 
A coarse and greedy trafficker and thief. 
Were I in your place, I would Grafton seek 
(Wed, as you are, to one who's served his Grace, 
You have upon the ducal house a claim). 
And say, ' Present me to the Queen and Court.' " 

The Tar is seen to shake his head : he speaks — 
" I, with my old wife out of Grafton's house. 
Would rather in our Dorset cot remain 
Unnoticed by the gay and giddy press : 
Moreover, I was never a buffoon, 
A pimp, a penny show ; I burn to think 
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I ere this played the showman ! Yea, I burn. 
I've come now to hold fast my dignity ; 
And my old wife (dearer in that she's aged) 
Supports me in an Englishman's resolve. 
I'm conscious that I have not squandered Time, 
Tho' haply Money ; sure I also am 
My acts will be borne out and praised — in Time. 
That's comfort to feel certain of, altho' 
The Man, the Age, are things in history. 
Alas, for ill I did when blood was hot ! 
Repentance is my salve for that foul stain, 
And you, who are a good man at accounts, 
The columns add which show my bad and good. 
And tell me on which side the balance is. 
I've done it searchingly myself, without 
Pride, and the knowledge brought to me is 

Peace. 
Beside the Channel I, an aged man. 
Live o'er my youth ; could I do that at Court ? 
I plod the farm, I lean upon the stile. 
By rivers meditate, drive home the kine, 
Am turnspit on occasion, and I talk 
To the dense bovine farm-hands, who are lost 
In wonderment at me and my wild tales : 
My Bible read, that Book which for long years 
Was Selkirk's solace in his solitude : 
My Lady's kind hands with my coarse ones stroke 
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And doing so, I give her mighty praise 
For that she bore so patiently my crank 
In hung'ring for the wild life of the Sea. 
I owe her much : the debt is all my side. 

"Owe?'' quoth Defoe, — "mention that word no 

more, 
I owe so much myself that Sophie waits. 
Her marriage-day postponed ; and I foresee 
The time, when I shall have to loose my grip 
Of this fair house, and these amenities, 
And be the Sunday Gentleman I was. 
Some in your native West explain the term 
To mean a gentleman in Bristol Town 
Who dares to walk its streets but once a week 
For fear of duns who sentinel his door. 
Owe ? Debt ? Alas ! what train is this you've 

fired?— 
A Merchant trafficking in hosiery. 
Is made to close his shutters on Cornhill ; 
A Manufacturer of bricks, is haled 
From Tilbury to Newgate — business wrecked. 
Haply our chat together bodes my good. 
And if my books are lies from this time forth 
You are the culprit, and must bear the blame." 

At which the Seaman grimly smiles — " You tell 
What 1 tell you, using as many words. 
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And you tell truth ; 'tis the embellishing 
And license you allow yourself, mars all. 
However, friend, put on my bricks no more 
Than gaudy colour; Fancy's storehouse ransack; 
You thus can do no mischief — they are sound, 
1 back them 'gainst your Tilbury pantiles ; 
Youths will not harm their prospects taking 

them 
And laying out the pleasance. 

Dan, give room 
To Buccaneering ways, now obsolete. 
Scotched snakes, hard dying with the old, bad 

day. 
My friend Defoe, truce to your tricksy games : 
Hold to the Truth — 'tis best ; beware the years 
Which vow you lied egregiously, and raised 
A crop of weeds which dwarf your measurements, 
Or make you look so much less than you are. 
Bristle not so at me for what I say ; 
You can retort, but 'tis a waste of fire. 
Powder and ball. I have hauled down my flag 
To run up colours void of all offence. 
I own I am no craftsman with the pen. 
Whereas your faculty to write is great, — 
Editor, Author, Newsman, Pamphleteer, 
With something of a Bard to superadd ! 
Behold your Guest, Penitent, Poor in pelf 
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(Which fact should vouch for my sincerity). . 
I am a vessel that's got round the Cape, 
Is battered, and is sluggish with the weight 
Of barnacles, and must awhile careen, 
For cleansing and repairs, in some snug Bay, 
Which done, she shakes out sail, and heads for 
Home." 

A will of Dampier's, dated 17 14, was found in St. Steplien'Sj 
Coleman Street, London. But how the great sailor came 
By his death, or when, is unknown to this hour. 



ONE OF OUR VETERANS. 

DAMPIER IN 1685. 

"He had with Cromwell fought 

(So he would have us mind) ; 
He, one by usage brought 

To think hard knocks were kind ; 
He, a most cheery wight, 

'Livened us with his tales. 
Thought Buccaneering right. 
On Papists wreaked his spite, 
And, at fourscore, could fight 

With men, wild beasts, and gales ; 
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" From Noll he'd learned the art 

Of warfare— pupil apt ! 
In Ireland cased his heart, 

Steel-breasted, helmet-capt ; 
And after, took to rove 

Far — to the Spanish Main ; 
Savannah, wood and grove. 
Gold-mine, and pearly cove ; 
Yet not for wealth he strove. 

Brave deeds he would attain. 



" He was a draught of wine 

To us when we were down. 
An influence benign 

Before a stubborn town ; 
His presence on our decks 

Was worth a golden freight, 
' Life ' — quoth he — ' hath its specks. 
Bottles have narrow necks, 
Adventure hath its wrecks 

And the Hispaniola Plate. 

" This man was eighty-four. 
And Swan by name — good man, 

Yet only thought his tour 
In trim ; alas ! his span 
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Ended, ere Leon fell : 

He knew that we must win — 

I mark his dying — well ; 

I would my song could tell — 

I would that you could smell 
The powder, hear the din. 

" Of Spaniards was a ring 

Around the veteran formed ; 
They durst not at him spring. 

At him had Tredah stormed : 
His piece he put in train, 

His pistol then he drew ; 
Then stood in proud disdain. 
To hold him they were fain, 
But such a thought was vain — 

So at long range they slew. 

" Quarter they offered him. 

Their offer he repelled ; 
' Oh, draught of brightest brim !' 

He cried out, as they held 
Tow'rds him their musquets, primed ; 

Dead on the earth he rolled ; 
But Leon's hour was timed, 
Its splendour all was grimed. 
And Buccaneers had climbed 

And now the place controlled ! 
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" Donnas with languid eyes 

And of majestic mien, — 
Padres, ye men of lies 

Are at the Altars seen, — 
Ye caballeros grand 

Tricked out with lace and show, — 
Ye all are in the hand 
Of Buccaneers, who've planned 
And plotted, and have scanned 

Your wealth, as you shall know. 

" Come, give us what we ask ! 

We are inclined to go ; 
We would not always bask 

Where houses burn like tow : 
When Leon is rebuilt 

Doubt not we'll come again : 
Swan's blood by you was spilt, 
Our Swans cry quits to guilt, 
Men tested, blade and hilt, 

Cruise off the Spanish Main." 

Readers of Captain William Dampier will remember that 
Captain Swan commanded the Cygnet. This Swan is not the 
veteran alluded to in the text, however, nor does it appear 
the men were related. Captain Swan came by his death at 
Mindanao, where he was treacherously shot by order of the 
Rajah. 
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TOO QUICK DESPAIRER! 

DAMPIER IN 1688. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 

Buccaneer ; 
I see thee in thy high-sterned ship the Austral 

Coast explore, 
No looking-forward in thy heart; but quick, should 

aught appear 
Of Fortune, come it East or West, with peace, 

or drenched in gore. 
On Self- Reliance is thy stay ; thy vessel's ribs are 

strong. 
Yet she not copper-fastened is, but pitched her keel 

along, 
And taper not her masts, but 'neath the platforms 

of her tops 
Full-bellied canvas draws the wind or drops. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 
Buccaneer ; 
And such as have a mind to watch the Navigators 
brave 
Who steered their spritsail-cumbered craft, stood 
where the lanthorns clear 
Illumed the quarter-deck, find few like thee upon 
the wave. 
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I wis that I have walked from stem to stern, historic 

Salt, 
And in the deep waist of thy ship have seen the 

billows vault ; 
Will she not wear ? we e'en must scud ; the Seasons 

are our own. 
Nor are we slaves to any fickle zone. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 

Buccaneer, 
And ready, so thou findest gold or treasure, to be 

sent 
By rough Boreas round the Horn's far southern 

point severe, 
Or cross afoot the Isthmus dread where ills are 

prevalent ; 
Or thou wilt send a thousand blacks to delve in 

Darien mines. 
Or thou wilt round Manila cruise, on galleons thy 

designs. 
Or thou wilt threaten Panama and make her 

grandees quail. 
Or thou along the Austral Coast wilt sail. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 
Buccaneer, 
And well it is for thee thou art a free-lance of 
the Flood. 
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At home the stream of Life runs hoarse as a rain- , 

swollen weir, 
In Scotland there was Clavers' arm, effusion of 

good blood ; 
In England there is now Dundee, with his daft 

Master, James,. 
Who, with five Nobles, wends in rain the Southern . 

Bank of Thames ; 
William of Orange, long-desired, he landeth at 

Torbay : 
Freebooting, to Boyne's Battlefield, is play. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 

Buccaneer ; 
Thou hast not in thy heart a scheme that we 

can noble call, — 
To gather pelf, and be nigh Death — an awful fate, 

and drear — 
So thou canst spend it on carouse, an ocean- 
tavern's brawl. 
Thou art not wondrous careful of thy own life, so 

'tis meet 
A Spanish Don should with small hope thy 

clemency entreat ; 
Thou art not miserly of pelf, so it seems only 

just 
That Panama should yield thee of her dust. 
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Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 
Buccaneer; 
Now in the alligator swamp, now in the log- 
wood marsh, 

Anon where sweet mantilla'd dames thou canst 
delighted hear, 
Their notes mellifluous rounding off the breakers' 
music harsh : 

And then, to leave her garden with its spices, 
heavy, rare. 

And see the flash of the fusee, and list the 
trumpet's blare. 

And wave the gleaming brand amid the tropic- 
forest's green, 

And then set sail to skirt the Austral scene ! 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 
Buccaneer ; 
Thou didst not augur well of that dark scrub 
and sandy coast. 
And thou didst well observe the native boomerang 
and spear. 
The way those savages made fire — that scarcely 
human host; 
And thou thy many-coloured rags on naked bodies 

threw ; 
But, Dampier, the best I've read of that benighted 
crew 

2 
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Was, that they gave thee back thy clothes, intui- 
tive, they heard 
" Extinction " if thy sailing vi^ere deferred. 

Methinks thou art a man most picturesque, my 

Buccaneer ; 
Didst fossick in the scrub and sand, the creeks 

had fallen dry, 
There was no habitation out of which wild eyes 

did peer. 
And where then leads this boundless waste 

where the white eagles fly ? 
And where the boomerang is thrown to bring the 

parrot down, 
And where the cry of Cooee sounds from the dark 

hillock's crown ? 
Where leads this Land, this trackless Land, in- 
hospitable Land ? 
They cared not, Buccaneers ! — they left its strand. 

Where leads this Barren Land ? Ah, me ! Be- 
nighted Buccaneer, 
It leads to where Coolgardie shows her nuggets 
of pure gold. 
It leads to where a City grand her spires and 
towers shall rear 
More splendid, and more safe, than knew the 
Spanish Main of old. 
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And flying coaches yet shall join a host of Cities vast, 
And Law unknown to Buccaneers shall happiness 

bind fast ; 
And, come a hundred years, shall float o'er Sydney 

Cove, in pride, 
That Ensign 'neath which James Cook lived — 

and died. 

Then get thee to thy clumsy bark, thou restless 

Buccaneer ! 
The dead-eyes where thy shrouds are rove see 

nothing less than thine ; 
Return thee to the Tonquin Coast, Batavian 

marshes drear, 
Salute the great Magellan's grave, and strike 

across the Line ; 
A wherry now is waiting thee, and thou wilt 

voyage far, 
And skirt the Coral Coast, and scent the spice of 

Nicobar ; 
But leave the Austral Land, not thou shalt herald 

its late Dawn 
When veiling from that visage is withdrawn. 

First to land in New South Wales was Midshipman (after- 
wards Admiral) Isaac Smith, cousin of Mrs. Cook. The 
occurrence took place in Botany Bay on April 28, 1770. 
But Captain-General Phillip, in command of the " First 
Fleet," raised the British Standard at the head of Sydney 
Cove, January 26, 1788. 

2 — 2 
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SLOW PROGRESS. 

DAMPIER IN 1699. 

" Jogging from day to day, 
Rocked on the tropic swell, 
We watched the sharks at play 
What time we rose and fell ; 
The helm we might have lashed, 

'Twas life to suit a don, 
We wallowed, yawed, and splashed ; 
So we jogged on. 

" While I my journal wrote, 
Jim plied his needle bright, 
Tom exercised his throat 

In song, to make hours light, 
Jack o'er the bulwarks hung 

To mark where winged-fish shone. 
But gloom was o'er us flung 
As we jogged on. 

" Pest, that no chance arose 
For battle on the brine ! 
Methinks a lack of foes 

Should make men life resign. 
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We longed to stow the pen, 

To get the needle gone, 
But — poor imprisoned men ! — 
Fate said, Jog on. 

" Oh, had a sail appeared, 

Our best we would have done, 
The hampered deck have cleared. 

Run out each rusting gun — 
A smile had lit the brow 

With languor growing wan ; 

We cried. Let Luck come now ! 

Fate said, Jog on. 

" The albatross was poised 

O'erhead, and 'neath the blue, . 
The whale its presence noised 

And fountains skyward threw ; 
Into the tops we dragged 

Our wearied selves to con ; 
Oh, Fortune, how ye lagged ! 
Fate said. Jog on. 

" At least we forged ahead, 
Tho' slowly, far too slow ! 
While seagulls past us sped, 
And soft did breezes blow 
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Faint — fainter — to a calm ; 

Thought we would jettison, 
A fig for mental balm ! 
So we jogged on. 

" The Zephyr for the bow'r 

Where sits the dainty dame, 
And works the 'broidered flow'r, 

Or feeds Love's perfumed flame : 
We craved the linstock's flash, 

Chafed at the word, Anon, 

Longed for the cannon's crash : 

Fate said. Jog on. 

" A Year's Pay for a Sail, 
An Islet, or a Reef, 
A Derelict, a Gale, 

Calamity — Relief ! 
'Twas life to kill a man. 

Such life as suits the don — 
We, who'd have led the van. 
Were made Jog on !" 

On the i6th of August, in the year 1699, Dampier was in 
Lat. 23° 23', off the coast of New Holland, " Jogging on 
Northward," to use his own expression. 
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"ROBINSON CRUSOE." 

DAMPIER IN 1709. 

At Avon's mouth were gathered, nigh two hundred 

years ago, 
A group of Bristol Merchants bold, their children 

and their wives, 
To see the Dvke and Dutchess sail. They wandered 

to and fro. 
"Godspeed Woodes- Rogers!" is theory; Dampier 

is wished, Godspeed ! 
Nor is the Pilot thought of least. " When each 

good ship arrives 
Again at home, wfe trust to come and praise the 

doughty deed." 



Ah, what a crowd and press of men are gathered 

on the deck ! 
A motley crew, of whom the most are fitted for 

the plow. 
The flail and harrow, men whose hopes will, hkply, 

suffer wreck 
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When naught is seen but Biscay waves grey, 
capped with shining foam, 
And the wet deck, from castled poop to billow- 
breaking bow. 

Hints nothing of the Cambrian vales or Somerset- 
shire home. 



Godspeed you Dampjer, Pilot bold ! You were 
not, on that morn 
When weighed the Duhe and Dutchess, first in 
popular esteem. 

But fame of rival captains hath to proper size 
been shorn. 

Godspeed you Dampier, Pilot bold, both Hemi- 
spheres your clime. 
You are at home where spicy airs over Formosa 
dream. 

Or where the icebergs of the Horn plunge to the 
tempest's chime. 

My Hearty, what will you bring back ? — Tales of 

a Wonderland ? — 
Augmented charts ? — Or shall it be the pearls 

of a Princess, 
And hoard of Churchmen ? — Nay, you brought a 

cargo yet more grand ; 
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For what boots now your fights at sea, your 

storming Guayaquil ? 
'Twas you who rescued Selkirk from his long, 

severe distress, 
And gave a fillip to Defoe's incomparable skill. 



The light upon the Lonely Isle ! — means it a force 
of arms ? — 
The Spaniard furnished to his full with musquets 
ready-primed, 

Lurking in some snug hiding-place ? A truce to 
such alarms. 

Behold a man, lone and unknown as an im- 
prisoned Thought, 
Who, since the Cinque Ports sailed away, has 
oft the hillock climbed 

To catch a glimpse of the relief that after years 
was brought. 



At Avon's mouth were gathered, nigh two hundred 

years ago, 
A group of Bristol Merchants bold, their gaze 

upon the tide 
Where two tall ships were outward bound in the 

Autumnal glow. 
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Well armed, well found, and full of men, Woodes- 

Rogers in command. 
With Dampier to steer their course across the 

Ocean wide, 
And to bring back a present rich unto his Native 

Land. 



Tell us once more what he brought back. — Gems 

from the Spanish Main — 
Encrusted chalices, and rings ? or fabrics 

dainty-rare ? 
Or, from the Straits of Banda, spice, the fortunate 

obtain ? 
Or ivory and virgin gold, loaded in Table Bay ? 
Neither. He brought us treasure which is ev'ry 

Briton's care. 
Who finds in Crusoe's Book a mine no digging 

wears away. 

The connection of the Cabots with Bristol will be re- 
membered. The Bristol Merchants have proved themselves 
to be among the most enterprising in the world. We have 
it from De Quincey that the Bristol Mail was the fastest 
coach out of London, because paid specially to beat all other 
records. Merchants of Bristol were the paymasters. 

The voyage of 1 708-11 was Dampier's last, and for that 
reason, as well as for another which is evident, is most 
interesting to Englishmen. My Uncle Toby bade Corporal 
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Trim not to mind dates ; but as on this occasion no " story " 
is attempted, I append a few. It was on ist August that 
Avon's Mouth was left, in the year 1708. On the gth Cork 
was left. The rescue of Selkirk from Juan Fernandez was 
effected early in February, 1709. Batavia was reached 
June 17, 1710. Home was reached 7iiA the Cape, the ships 
making Erith October 14, 1711. Practically, our last sight 
of Dampier is on that day. 



DAMPIER AND DEFOE. 

CHORAL ODE. 

I GIVE a toast that in itself s a Word of Inspira- 
tion. — 
When Enterprise and Commerce found in ev'ry 

Port a station, 
When saw the Indies East and West the Banner 

of our Nation, 
Then Triumph sent her stirring song with all 

the winds that blow ! 
And while afloat our seamen showed the depth 'of 

British daring, 
At home, the ready writers' pens a prowess new 

were sharing. 
Letters at length their garland fraught with 

independence wearing ; 
I give the Times when England shone with 

Dampier and Defoe. 
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With him, the Buccaneer, a chief among those 

ocean-rangers 
Who laughed the tempest into calm, and rather 

courted dangers. 
Who were (alas !) to many things that good men 

nourish, strangers, 
Who yet pushed wide our interests from tropic 

heat to snow : 
With him, the Journalist, the first and chief of 

stirring writers 
Who from their inkstands travel far, industrious 

inditers, 
Who are the modern Errant- Knights, of Evil the 

requ iters ; 
And Chart and Pen their Masters found in 

Dampier and Defoe. 



With him, who laughed to feel the deck beneath 
his body lifting, 

Who watched the albatross wide-winged o'er sea- 
expanses drifting. 

And icebergs like thy fane, Milan, from the 
Antarctic shifting 
To plunge and be absorbed, in realms where 
warmer currents flow : 
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"With him, who from his pantile works at Tilbury 

was gazing 
At shipping outward-bound, at men with cheers 

their canvas raising, 
He was no stay-at-home who gave us Crusoe's 

Book amazing ; 
The blood doth tingle when one thinks of 

Dampier and Defoe. 



Oh, he had eyes, that Sailor bold, to look on 

Nature's wonders. 
He did not only sway his sword and stand 'mid 

battle thunders, 
He did not only moidores count and compass 

moral blunders, 
But he kept logs wherein he wrote what 'tis 

worth while to know ; 
And he had eyes, that London Sage, to see where 

metal glittered, 
And that he plenty found, nor speck of his material 

frittered. 
But with humanities and facts thickly his pages 

littered, 
We thank God, Who can send us men like 

Dampier and Defoe. 
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Ah, what a wondrous view had passed before those 

restless Seamen ! 
The glowing tropic lands, which then afforded 

home to freemen, 
The forests, prairies, valleys hid, where rovers all 

were gleemen. 
The untilled, lush luxuriance that knew not 

spade or hoe ! 
And such another world was theirs, who, in the 

Grub-Street attic, 
With mental vision keen and true and instinct e'er 

dramatic. 
Could conjure up and paint in glowing words the 

scene ecstatic ; 
Let Pioneer, let Writer, laud both Dampier and 

Defoe. 



When these two meet (as meet they must) in 

Pleasances Eternal 
They will each other know, and bask in amity 

supernal ; 
For him no Chinese prison-house, no London 

Stocks infernal 
For him, but barriers removed, and bigotry laid 

low : 
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Collaborators these we hail, who nobly worked 

together, 
And haply were unconscious of a spiritual tether. 
Who lived apart their active lives in variable 
weather. 
No Briton shuns my toast, I drink 
To Dampier and Defoe. 



A DITTY OF THE LOWER THAMES. 

NELSON IN 1773. 

" His uncle received him on board the Triumph on his 
return, and, discovering his dislike to the navy, took the 
best means of reconciling him to it. He held it out as a 
reward that if he attended well to his navigation he should 
go in the cutter and decked longboat, which was attached to 
the commanding officer's ship at Chatham. Thus he became 
a good pilot for vessels of that description from Chatham to 
the Tower." — Southey's Life of Nelson. 

From Chatham to the Tower ! how those words 
ring in my ears! 
I muse on Nelson's glory and renown ; 
He piloted the Thames, he knew its lights, its 
shoals, its piers. 
Green Kentish Uplands, Essex Marshes brown. 
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The round and clumsy collier-brig, the frigate taut 
and trim, 
The tall three-decker, sign of England's Power, — 
They all were known to him 
From Chatham to the Tower. 



He ne'er forgot those dark, cold morns which saw 
him, cheerless, pace 
The Raissonable's white and callous deck, 
She was riding in the Medway; none read in 
Nelson's face 
A sailor singled out for Glory's beck. 
He haply ne'er forgot the ship that flew the 
Ensign red, 
Which carried him where Rodney made France 
cower : 

But Fate her favourite led 
To Chatham and the Tower. 



That youth an Admiral ! — laced hat, starred breast 
and jewelled sword ! 
Adored by women, darling among men ! 
He now is but a midshipman the Triumph's boat 
aboard. 
Historic Thames to gather in his ken. 
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Hath he a premonition of the battles he shall; 
wage, 
And win in Honour's Roll a shining dower ? 
Can this his thoughts engage 
'Twixt Chatham and the Tower ? 



The undersized and weakly lad who from the 
Triumph darts, 
Who knows the tides and humours of the 
stream, 
Who hails the barge and billy-boy, has pricked 
the River's charts, 
Can there be any time left him' to dream ? 
How dare that lad's ambition raise the pile at 
Charing Cross ? 
Can he foretaste the sweets of Pleasure's bower ? 
Can these his thoughts engross 
'Twixt Chatham and the Tower ? 

Perchance his prying fancy sees the eager, meddling 
Dutch 
Force up the Thames their execrated keels. 
Perchance a vision shows the ships that England 
prizes much 
Which Cook steers South, past battle's thunder- 
peals : 

3 
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But "Nile" and "Copenhagen" and "Trafalgar " 
do not loom, 
He stands not yet in Glory's golden shower, 
Fame bursts not into bloom 
'Twixt Chatham and the Tower. 

'Twixt Chatham and the Tower ? Nay. Albeit, 
on that track 
Men live, have lived. Life pulsates at its best ; 
From white cliffs of Reculvers, to the thronged 
Pool's smoky black. 
Is found the stuff to stimulate the quest. 
Thames and its effluents rejoice in pure and 
growing pride ; 
Cook out of Deptford carried Peace, with Power, 
And Nelson mapped the tide 
From Chatham to the Tower. 



Frobisher's start, on his first and second Northern voyages, 
was made from Gravesend, which place Hudson left in 1607. 
Sir John Lancaster's expedition of 1600 was from Woolwich. 
Cook's three voyages were out of Deptford. 

Without pretension to a list that is exhaustive, I will 
mention that Dampier's voyage in the Roebuck (1699) was 
commenced from the Downs. 
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MACARTHUR. 

I OFT have in the Bible read 
How of old time a Monarch sped 

To ask Elijah's prayer for rain, 
At whose request the Prophet prayed : 
It seemed there was no answer made ; 

Elijah urged them " look again." 

After repeated looks, appeared 
A tiny cloud ; the verdure seared 

From such could little moisture draw : 
With God there is no Great or Small, 
He makes a small thing cover all, 

The small grows great, the strong — a straw. 

A maiden corslet -clad was erst 
God's arm to quell the foe accurst 

That menaced France, held her in thrall ; 
An apple, dropping, served to bring 
Solution why the Planets swing 

With course elliptic round the Ball. 

I laid aside the Book, wherein 
Is writ all Knowledge, to begin 
Consideration of the vast 

3—2 
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Wealth of the Australasian fleece, 
Which did, and doth, so much increase, 
Traced to Macarthur in the Past. 

Cook of the Australasian Band 
Of Heroes, Premier doth stand ; 

Phillip, Macarthur, well have fought — 
The Governor, who nursed the Child, 
The Squatter, who from Afric's wild 

The silky-fleeced Merino brought. 

Certes disgust did make him sigh. 
He worked not happily with Bligh, 

Certes he lay in prison-cell ; 
But, scion of a Nation tough. 
He lived down ignorant rebuff, 

Was Master of both Fleece and Fell. 

Banished the down-lands of the South, 
At home 'twas spiritual drouth, — 

Eight years in Britain an exile ; 
But he could wait, and who cannot 
Will seldom cultivate his plot 

Or bask in Fortune's sweetest smile. 

What marvellous results accrued ! 
Silenced at length each petty feud, 
The Riches of a Continent 
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Had their beginning in the flock 
Raised from Macarthur's primal stock, 
And the brave Squatter died content. 

A cloud of handbreadth size was seen, 
And soon the land was fresh and green. 

Fits in, so far, the Bible Tale : 
To people of the Austral Clime ! 
Plant Virtue, 'twill demolish Crime, 

And learn this lesson from the Bale. 



JOHNSON. 



Concerning South Head is this snatch of song. 

Who envies the night there that Johnson spent 
When the Dunbar, an emigrant ship, went wrong ? 

A high ledge of rock to him refuge lent. 

The Dunbar had coasted with spread of sail 
That shore which is dark, or in lurid flames ; 

And eager Port Jackson to make sans fail 

The Captain pushed on 'mid his decks' acclaims : 

By night thought the Gap was the Harbour Mouth, 
On the tusks of the rocks the Dunbar ran. 

The horror, when heard of, aroused the South, 
Of the Saved was Johnson that lucky man. 
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A terrible night on the ledge he passed ; 

Above him, a sheer wall of solid stone, 
Beneath him, the wreck that was parting fast. 

Before him, the blackness and salt spray blown. 

I wonder if ever in after-years 

Did Johnson relate what he learned that night ? 
Ah, what a conglomerate mass of Fears 

Can be packed in few hours the life to blight ! 

He learned what it is to desire the aid 

Which may come, or not, as the Fates decide. 

And sharks upon bodies then seemed to raid. 
He saw their white teeth clench, and clenching, 
'bide : 

The octopus saw, and all slimy things, 
Tho' if he imagined, he could not tell ; 

'Tis certain the seabird slapped with its wings 
His face as he crouched there, hung over hell. 

And when at the uttermost tension-time 

He knew that he could not hold out, a cheer 

Hailed him from above (oh, that Voice Sublime ! 
Was it God's ?) " Thou'rt Saved, 'tis we want 
to hear !" 
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I wonder, used Johnson to go and bend 
His back o'er the brink of that horrid Gap, 

And look on the ledge as it were a friend. 
Then pull down the peak of his sailor's cap ? 

Because in the Gap, where the Ocean foams, 
'Tis always a gaunt and a grave unrest, 

A place where men shudder, and bless their homes ; 
Concerning which Johnson could erst attest ; — 

-Who spent on a ledge there a night alone. 
Cast up from his vessel, the Stout Dunbar, 

In the year Fifty-Six: — he only known 

As Saved : was he proud of his Natal Star ? 



A POEM OF THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 

" But they come 
As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia." 

Your Triumph, Railroad Engineers, 
Is coming, when the metals shine 

On Russian steppes, when fair appears 
Up Himalay the bright steel line, 

When o'er Batavian swamps the train 

Will travel,— and then Peace will reign. 
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And Nations then will arbitrate, 
Deposed the Battle-engine dread ; 

Political Reforms that wait 
To heal, will heal the wounds that bled. 

Men suffer now, but 'tis the Day 

Of Legislators, I survey ! 

The Locomotive's fire-box glows, 
And in its ray the Cossack rides, 

'Tis colour on unmelting snows 
As up the sky fair Luna glides ; 

The rice-fields' tender verdant space 

Sees horse and Locomotive race. — 

But who outruns that flying wheel ? 

Who is not by that wheel outrun 
That Centuries makes uncongeal 

As when the crossbow heard the gun ? 
Where medieval cities doze 
The train cries. Wake ! and onward goes. 

Or mosque and minaret loom grand, 
Constantinople guards her deep ; 

And then we track the Persian land 

Whose sun has late thought much of sleep; 

Perchance in Papuan Forests dense 

The Locomotive hurries hence. 
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Shrink from the full-arched driving wheel 
The tropic grasses, flowers and ferns, 

Around the chimney bright birds reel ; 
Yonder no village is that burns, 

Yonder is not War's bloody march, 

'Tis Science and the Railroad arch. 

And Science tunnels thro' the mount, 

Throws wide the bridge, the cutting makes 

Of obstacles hath no account. 

But dams the rivers, drains the lakes. 

Perfection on the rail and wire 

Attend, hath Science her desire. 

Now lone hath grown the ocean -track, 

Around the Leeuwin it is lone, 
The Indian Ocean must look back 

To times when wings of sails her own 
She called ; now bird-wings miss the spar 
They followed in the furrows, far. 

" 'Tis all," you cry, " St. Elmo's light," 
" 'Tis a mirage — thing fair and frail ;" 

I say 'tis not, I say he's right 
Who sees things on the Grandest Scale, 

Who from the Future hopes the Best, 

All a Good God makes manifest. 
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Why should not children's children take 

Ticket for the Antipodes 
Sans long sea-voyage, sleep and wake 

Ten days, and lo ! a sight to please ! 
A sight of shell-pink pepper-flow'rs. 
Of orange-groves, and wattle-bow'rs ? 

Why, what's to hinder ? Of old time. 
Lured by a Lady's matchless grace. 

Came princes from each distant clime 
A% o'er a Brook: and has the race 

Degenerated ? No, we look 

To find, and finding, " Cross a Brook." 



ANTONIO PIGAFETTA'S PRESENT. 

Our anchor dropped, our worn sails furled, 
I, who had voyaged round the World, 
Set foot, where more than three years dead 
I called " Good-bye !" and gaily sped 
Adown the Guadalquivir's stream. 
Once home, it was to me no dream ; 
I sought Don Carlos out, my King, 
And said, " My Present is this Book I bring, 
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" I do not bring thee golden dust 

The World is over-prone to trust, 

Nor pearls that in the sea-paths lie, 

Nor rubies of a matchless dye. 

Nor brilliants, that beams outshine 

Sol pours from his meridian line ; 

I offer no such petty thing ; 

But to my monarch 'tis my Book I bring. 



" I have no carven idols quaint, 

Jewelled, and smeared with gaudy paint. 

No modelled houses or canoes. 

Not e'en a Patagonian's shoes ; 

No bird of Paradise I show 

Who lived above the winds that blow, 

Refreshed not here its tireless wing ; 

All these are trifles, but a Book I bring. — 

" The Volume that I, day by day. 

Indited on our ocean-way, 

When 'neath bare poles we scudding ran 

(I marvel how I kept its plan) : 

When, with slow steps, as in the dark 

One treads, we forced each crazy bark, 

Till in the haze was glittering 

The Strait we sought, — I wrote the Book I bring. 
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" When, with held breath and beating heart, 

We to explore its maze did start, 

Until before our vision brake 

The vast Pacific, like a lake : 

When famine pressed us on that plain. 

To eat the leather we were fain 

From off our yards, Hope yet, my King, 

Burned in my breast — I wrote the Book I bring. 

" Its pages tell the loss sustained 
When life in brave Magellan waned, 
As on the Mactan beach he fell 
To savages a prey : they tell 
His firmness with the mutineer. 
How free his spirit was from fear, 
How kind to bodies suffering, 
His Panegyric is this Book I bring. 

" 'Twas writ in lazy days and weeks 

When dim eyes watched the ocean-streaks. 

And in the shade of flapping sails. 

And in the hold, 'mid casks and bales ; 

When on the deck the sailor yawned, 

When, as the flaming sunrise dawned, 

No bead of joy was on our string, 

Each day the same — I wrote the Book I bring, 
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" Don Carlos (if 'tis read aright 

It loud proclaims Jehovah's might), 

He who the Albatross doth guide 

Saw us, a feather on the tide. 

And held us thro' the boiling surge. 

Was with us on Destruction's verge, 

Saw me upon the mainsheet swing. 

Washed off the poop — 'tis in the Book I bring. 

" My Sacred Monarch, in its page 
Saint Mary's aid will close engage 
A calm perusal ; in it find 
Saint Elmo's Light our guidance kind, — 
We saw it on the bowsprit blaze 
When horror else was like to craze : 
As David conquered with a sling 
We sailed Clear Round : — but read the Book I 
bring. 

" Ah, in the long Atlantic swell 
We got to know our Maker well, 
And in the endless leagues of sea 
Hight the Pacific. It was He 
Held our poor wooden ribs, as dull 
The Indian Ocean stretched. Sails full 
Or empty, 'twas a Heavenly Ring 
Drawn round our keels — witness the Book I 
bring. 
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" In the Medora's watch of dread 

I oft have risen from my bed, 

Paused where the lanthorn lazy swung, 

Stood where to shrouds the sailors clung ; 

My breast to Heaven had not a bar : 

And when uprose the Morning Star, 

Am Maria ! — I did sing 

A Song of Praise. Accept my Book, my King. 

Drake followed Magellan after the lapse of sixty years, 
and on or about June 20, 1578, had Thomas Doughty 
executed for mutiny at Port St. Julian. He proceeded in 
due course through the Straits. 



MID-ATLANTIC. 

Dark, desolate, in sight no sail ! 
Ships few the Mid-Atlantic gale 
Braved, in those past days of renown ; 
When did at length her timbers fail, 
The Ship Victoria went down. 

Seldom she knew Magellan's tread. 
Her prow was by Del Cano sped. 
Thro' many a tempest ragged, brown ; 
Be this fact reverently said — 
The Ship Victoria went down. , 
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Went down ? Is she the only ship 
Was known her figurehead to dip, 
Borne under by the Tempest's frown ? 
She did what hath no other ship 
Before she to the Deep went down. 

In Mid-Atlantic came her doom : 

The frothing green seas roared in gloom : — 

A ship had sailed from Seville Town 

Went round the World, and home did come, 

And sent to sea again, went down. 

No ship had shewn that ship the way, 
First Queen and Fairy of the Spray, 
Of Pioneers the chief and crown ; 
Staunch, tho' close-reefed, or streaming gay ; 
And like a Conqueror went down. 

Oh, venerable keel ! rough seas ! 
Surely this bark did merit ease ? 
Unkind from Guadalquivir blown 
Again afar, with feeble knees 
Of eld, to tremble and go down. 

Her helm was useless then to guide. 
Her splintered masts went o'er the side. 
Decks burst, crew to a man did drown ; 
Fate was attracted by her Pride. 
The Ship Victoria went down. 
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In Mid-Atlantic, where the force 
Of Tempest gathers, ran her course. 
Her noble end sealed her renown. 
A stag at bay, spent battle-horse. 
The Ship " Victoria " went down ! 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



SONG OF THE PATTEN. 

" And even Pattens gone too, the tinkling Patten. I 
wonder no love - sick poet ever celebrated the musical 
clatter on the stones of the housemaid's patten." — Besant 
AND Rice : By Celia's Arbour. 

Hath, then, the Muse omitted 

To hymn the Patten's praise ? 
I'll try if mine is fitted 

A tribute small to raise : 
Because, the patten's clinking 

(Which yet assails mine ear, 
Dream-heard) induces thinking 

On themes to Poets dear. 
It was the Vicar's servant 

Clinked pattens on the stones ; 
An admiration fervent 

The Muse unblushing owns. 
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The watch-dog Nero waited 

The clatter of her feet : 
Since I have contemplated 

How warmly she would greet 
That dog, take him his portion 

Of food, with a caress, 
I've asked, Where was extortion 

If men craved so much less ? 
The fowl-run, too, she tended. 

She scattered Indian corn ; 
In white flocks doves descended, 

Chicks with improper scorn 
(Tho' balls of fluff, and weakly) 

Fled from the old hen's care 
(Who took their conduct meekly 

Yet had a peck to spare). 
Then on the bricks she''d hurry 

To watch the apple bins. 
And say to me, " You worry ! 

You're sent here for my sins !" 
With speed by practice taught her 

She went to where the hay 
Was raked in rows, — a daughter 

Of Hebe, the mid-day, 
Heavy with heat, depressing. 

Was lightened by her store ; 
She gave to each a Blessing — 

Good measure, frothing o'er. 
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When children made mud patties 

After the call to tea, 
She oped her bine-wreathed lattice, 

Threats ended, " We shall see," 
Where milk in cans was pouring 

With rhythmic sharp and flat, 
Where the loft's spacious flooring 

Had of fine chaff a mat, 
Where belts of ice were ugly 

Without the sprinkled sand. 
Where fowls were roosted snugly, — 

All such were her command : 
You heard her patten's clinking, 

You saw her buxom form. 
You eke saw Hodge fast sinking, 

Borne down by Beauty's storm. 



When work was done and over. 

Who helped me climb the yew? 
Who like her could discover 

Where th' rathe violets grew ? 
Who set the gate a-swinging 

With us atop the rails 
Like Tars to yard-arms clinging ? 

(But we were minus sails.) 
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Who found where eggs were hidden 

Blue, speckled, in a nest ? 
(We took the lot, were chidden, 

Put back some at. her 'hest,) 
Who laughed and called us " simple " 

For making daisy-chairis ? 
Who laughed behind her wimple 

At smocked and gaitered swains ? 
I'd put no other question, 

Tho' I all night could ask, — 
Each query a suggestion. 

And answering no task. 



I wis she doffed her pattens. 

She to them did not grow ; 
And as 'tis only slatterns 

Put not their shoon arow. 
But keep them heaped and huddled; 

For pattens she'd a shelf. 
Nothing was ever muddled ; 

Her face shone in her delf. 
Thus, on the Vicar's table 

She placed his pint of port. 
And then, with purpose stable. 

His sermons 'gan to sort : 
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If he'd cry out, " Hold, woman ! 

What is it you'd be at ?" 
She'd think him hardly human. 

" Pious ? he's cracked — I'm pat ; — 
Cracked in his nob o' larnin' ; 

Greek — Hebrew — Latin — dear ! — 
His socks all wanting darnin' 

(He'd wear 'em — don't you fear !)" 
She's been to Church, and clattered 

In pattens o'er the road, 
Thus 'twas not caked and spattered 

She up the main aisle strode. 
When, feet upon the fender. 

She read the novelette 
(How Sarah rose to splendour 

Past suds and laundry-fret) 
The patten was discarded : 

And never (emphasize 
The word) it her retarded 

When, 'neath Night's million eyes, 
Beneath the elms, she fleeted, 

Where late the children swung, 
Till ardent Hodge she greeted 

And to his bosom clung. 
Pattens make too much clatter, 

'Tis silence love requires ; 
Upon a secret matter 

Of noise one quickly tires. 
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What time I roved and capered 

Around the Vicar's maid 
On love she never vapoured, 

On Pattens she was staid, — 
On rings of iron, inches 

From folly raised, was sure 
To give Dan Cupid pinches. 

And like discomfiture : 
But when she had descended 

From heights secure (if cold) 
Her story to me ended : 

She passed Love's Gates of Gold. 



AN IDYLL OF THE EARLY AUTUMN. 

At Noon I heard the busy robins twitter 

Where spread the bronzing copses in the haze ; 
I could not but feel solemn leaves should litter 

The roads, and our delightful garden-ways. 
Ah, let us make much of this sunshine mild. 

Nor think persistently of Winter dreary. 
When breezes will blow keen and skies be wild. 

And branches, lost their singing leaves, look 
eerie. 

And thought pressed home is bound to make 
one weary. 
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At Noon I strolled beneath the boughs yet freighted, 
The leaves were falling and the airs were hushed, 

I scanned the milky skies, where blue was fated 
To show in patches, with its colour crushed 

By Summer's ardour. Sol now mellow beamed. 
I would that I might die while Nature falters 

And earth is in a swoon. Thro' thin haze streamed 
A tender spirit-song from Angel-psalters, 
A music breathed from Intercession's Altars. 

And came the Eve. I sought an old, old Garden 

Past seasons had matured, when white Eld 
played ; 
A dark-crowned massive medlar acted warden ; 

I trode the pathways with a kindly maid : 
A graceful pet-dog gambolled on the lawn, 

Else was the scene one of repose. Life's action 
Suspended, till should rise September's Dawn, 

And with that Advent, Autumn's vast attrac- 
tion, — 

Its bronze-gold robes, its languid satisfaction. 

The dahlia and the cactus vied in splendour 

Sanguineous reds, while Summer's blossoms' 
waned, 

And Gloire de Dijon roses smiled out tender. 
And apple-trees with teeming fruitage strained. 
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And sunflowers faced the slow-descending Ball ; 
The mountain-ash, the fern, their glooms were 
lending. 
As o'er the garden dew, like Peace, did fall. 

Night closed us in, sweet harmonies were blend- 
ing, 
Yet thro' that dark we saw the Life unending. 

For then Beethoven's movements, rich, deep 
colour, 
Entranced me while the Lady touched the 
keys; 
Then Weber's lighter music, free from dolour. 

Flashed out like beams thro' Southern lattices : 
And then, she sang; and Naples' dark -blue 
Bay 
I saw again, its terraces_ white-gleaming ; 
And still she sang, and did to thought convey 
The verdure, the green sward, where lieth 

dreaming 
Ceylon, that Isle with ev'ry beauty teeming. 

I do not think the mem'ry of her kindness 
Will fade, or be to me a perfume spilled ; 

The Darkness fleshly eyes reduced to blindness. 
But with the Mind we saw whate'er we willed. 
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Ah, say not 'twas an evanescent sweet ! 

Beyond the garden-wall were wild waves rolling, 
Even the tragic trouble of the Street : 

That Night stands now to me a Voice con- 
soling, 

In seasons of unrest a sweet Bell tolling. 



That Heavenly Night I drew me where was 
mustered 
The coming Autumn's bountiful array ; 
And where a lych-gate spake to limes that clustered 

I stood to meditate — perchance to pray. 
'Neath that tiled roof what crowds had passed to 
pray'r ! 
What lovers stolen glances ! — and had rested 
Upon those seats, the Dead : now past all care. 
But not abiding Love ; God's Might attested, 
Eyes closed, palms crossed, with holiness in- 
vested. 
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DOROTHY OSBORNE. 

To Guernsey they were on their way, and I on 

mine to France, 
Had learned at Cambridge love of games, and of 

a Lady's glance ; 
The party put up at an inn set hard by Caris- 

brooke, 
Sir Peter Osborne gallant showed, — I did not at 

him look, 
I leaned not much to either side, Roundhead or 

Cavalier, 
His daughter Dorothy had charms that came to 

me more near ; 
She was a clever, sprightly girl, who championed 

the King ; 
She wrote words on a pane of glass his enemies to 

sting. 

The officers of those in Power discovering the 

freak 
Asked, "Whose is this impertinence?" — they had 

not far to seek 
As Dorothy herself stept forth, with daring in her 

eye, 
"/ wrote those words, Sir Officers, seize me while 

I am by." 
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They were a calculating crew, but as with her 

they dealt 
We saw a wall disintegrate, an icy barrier melt : 
And I, hight William Temple, when a chance 

came, took her hand, — 
" Fair Dorothy, be thou my Wife, my fairest in 

the Land !" 

We went forth — 'twas the Summertime — and 

strolled in Carisbrooke, 
We dallied in the donjon keep, and in the lichened 

nook ; 
We did not talk about the King who erst lay there, 

we smiled, 
"And oh," I said, "Fair Dorothy, be no more 

Osborne styled !" 
She said, " The son of Oliver, young Henry, suits 

me well ; 
He offers me a good bloodhound to guard my 

citadel, 
Methinks he will ere long be grand." — Quoth I, 

" To me 'tis clear 
I am your suitor, and would be your constant 

cavalier." 

We went forth — 'twas the Summertime — and 

strolled in Carisbrooke ; 
Hinted no sorrow those barred gates by which our 

way we took ? 
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Ah, we were in the courts of Love, we felt his 

special pains; 
If prisoners, then thralls to Love, who hath his 

locks. and chains ; 
The message that the donjon sent glanced only 

'gainst our souls : 
" Love flies not up my gloomy stairs, Love flaunts 

in snowy stoles; 
A dimpled, rosy boy is he whom Men have 

christened Love, 
He comes not here to find a boot, or bed, or 

crown, or glove." 

Ah, Dorothy, ah, Dorothy ! my Girl of Girls was 

she ! 
I rowed her round the Needle rocks, her name 

carved on the tree ; 
I listed in Sir Peter's train, went to the Channd 

Isles, 
I found the blue waves on their coasts fraught with 

the maiden's wiles. 
Ah, blues of Speedwell, southern sky, sapphire 

and amethyst, 
Ye did not to conception of My Lady's Eyes assist ! 
I wrote my father of my flame, and, as the note 

I sealed, 
The hideous, dark Long Parliament was to my 

brain revealed. 
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Alas ! the serried bands thro' which I had my way 

to cut ! 
Found closed doors that I must ope, doors open I 

must shut ; 
Alas! the rivals I'd to watch lest they a march 

should steal ; 
The gage thrown down I must accept, or ride with 

spurless heel. 
I came out spurred ; I won those spurs. A blood- 
hound ? faugh ! — a Ring 
Was what I gave her; and I've seen my Gift a 

Blessing bring 
To me who gave, and her who took. All virtues 

her adorn ; 
We've all Eternity for Love, a Rose each day 

new-born. 



FAIRFAX. 



Hero of Many Fights, 

Victor at Naseby Heights ! 
Where yet hot-blooded Rupert's acts were splendid, 

Fairfax, thy Name revered 

Is by no baseness seared, 
E'en tho' thy Star in Cromwell's train ascended. 
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The Parliament thy care, 
No love for Charles to spare, 

And Cromwell, for the passing day, thy Leader : 
But after Naseby grim 
Thy love for Noll waxed dim ; 

Was Cromwell tyrant, or wert thou seceder ? 

Year Sixteen Forty- Eight 

Is rough to contemplate, 
Bv thy good sword the Royalists were taken ; 

Ah, singing leaves, be still ! 

Ah, song-birds, cease that trill ! 
The Monarch by his People is forsaken. 

But at his darkest time. 

In Winter's heavy rime. 
When at Whitehall he hears an axe fall crashing, 

And troop to Westminster 

The Rebel, and the Cur, 
Conscience is pricking Fairfax, and abashing. — 

He of a dozen Fights, 

Victor at Naseby Heights, 
Cries to his Heart, " Hold off; the act is hateful ! 

Fight in the open field. 

Or even fight concealed, 
But — Regicide ? — 'tis wicked as 'tis fateful !" 
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His wife, a Lady pale, 
Dressed as she craved the Veil, 

Vows, " Glad I was thy good Sword never rusted; 
But now I urge, lead back 
Thy steed from Battle's track. 

Thy Wife at least is something may be trusted. 

" The Kingly Governance 

It Cometh not by Chance ; 
The Mob, O Fairfax, is a Hydra, doubt it ; 

Complaints of Statecraft healed, 

"Why longer take the Field, 
Unless to seek out Anarchy, and rout it ? 

" Think'st thou that Heaven's command 

Doth guide this Cromwell's hand ? 
Charles Stuart, King, Divinely is appointed ; 

So Kings fulfil their trust, 

'Tis not in subjects just 
To disobey the Crowned and the Anointed. 

" Erst fought thou for Reform, 

And weathered ev'ry storm. 
Proving thyself a Man, and a Commander ; 

But curb thyself, ere thou 

Fall o'er a cliff's bold brow ; 
King Charles, / see too plain, 's the butt of slander.' 
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" Can I the Plough resign ? — 

Such act was never Mine," 
He saith, a shock his Enterprise unseating ; 

She conjures him, — " Defer 

To go to Westminster ; 
I will go there Myself, and give them greeting." 

A light upon him breaks, 

He acquiescence makes : 
And come the morn, she starts, her purpose steady : 

Who votes to kill the King ? 

Voices of seventy ring 
Out a deep "Aye" from Members met there ready. 

Engrossed, they see not there 

A Lady tall and fair, 
Who close upon their conference is standing ; 

Erst she was debonair. 

Now she is past compare, 
The growing passion 'neath her brows expanding. 

They place votes one by one. 

Yet is the voting done ? 
" Ho, Fairfax !" is the cry — but not repeated ; 

The gallant Lady stands : 

" He likes not your red hands. 
He is not here ;" — she the Assembly greeted : — 
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" He never will be here, 

Nor is kept back by Fear ; 
The hounds of War could never bait or tame him ; 

Do ye your pleasure grim, 

But dare not speak of him — 
For Fairfax is dishonoured if ye name him !" 

" Seize her !" some whispered hoarse ; 

" Use no unworthy force," 
Said others: and she left them, past them sweeping: 

Her red-hot bolt had flown. 

She fell with heavy groan, — 
The Abbey saw her, passionately weeping. 



THE CHILDHOOD OF SAINT TERESA. 

Who is this Child I in my dreams see often, 
Who in a house of Old Castile abides ? 

She is a Moon to me, and seems to soften 
And calm Life's chafing tides. 

I hear her say, " For Ever, oh ! for Ever ;" 

Christ is her One Endeavour ; 

She prays ; " Oh, give me of that stream that 
never 
From earthly cistern glides." 

5 
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Who is this Child that, leaving childish fancies, 

Retires in Avila her prayers to say, 
And find her budding beautiful romances 

In Truth's most holy ray ? 
She doth entice her brother to her bower, 
And from Devotion's dower 
They cull, the " Lives of Saints " them overpower 

Like perfumes of the may. 

Who is this Child, that with the same fond 
Brother 

Fares thro' the City-boundaries, leaves home. 
Her pious Father, and her anxious Mother, 

Intent on Martyrdom ? 
Affection for their home hath not done shining ; 
But what she is divining 
Is that more Perfect State for which we're pining, 

Eyes fixed upon the foam. 

Who is this Child, become a Temple-Builder ? 

Of stones and branches, see, a Chapel stands, 
And doth the simple gardener bewilder, 

— Work of her loyal hands ! 
But ah, the edifice doth fall and crumble, 
And saith to her, " Be humble "; 
Who walks the higher plane prepares to stumble, — 

Question the pilgrim-bands. 
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Who is this Child, that, when her earthly Mother 

Is laid beneath the hospitable sod, 
Finds in the Mother of her Lord, another ? 

And so adores His rod 
Who, tho' He smite, in punishment is tender, 
Corrector and Defender, 
Shadow and Central Sun — unclouded Splendour. 

She reads the mind of God. 

Who is this Child ? Teresa is the Maiden ; 

She will become most wonderful of Saints ; 
She with such attributes of Grace is laden 

The heart to count them, faints : 
Yet 'tis not pain, 'tis ecstasy, 'tis Glory, 
The Stars' harmonious story. 
The Music of the Rood, the one page hoary 

No fell suspicion taints. 

Oh, when I think of Architecture, raising 
The Church — God's House in choir, and apse, 
and nave ; 

Oh, when Art's treasures mystify my gazing ; 
The Poet's page I crave ; 

Oh, when I list to Music — wings aflutter 

Of Angels, in Light utter ; — 

There suddenly before me falls a shutter. 
And in my Rapture's wave 

5—2 
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I hear the Voice of Young Teresa, pleading 

With her loved Saviour, by the Fountain's 
cope : 

" For the Imperishable Wave exceeding — 
For That Alone, I hope. 

Oh Sea without a shore, unbounded Ocean ! 

(The thought awakes emotion) : 

Oh satisfying Balm, that cheers Devotion, 
Faint on Life's arid slopfe !" 

" I die because I cannot die" was the burden of Teresa's 
longing, and I can suppose her beginning to use early the 
exclamation ; but she was highly practical at another side of 
her character. See Lady Wilde's Poems. 



ULTIMATE AND PENULTIMATE. 
1861— 1889. 

I TAKE the Second date, and thus begin. — 
The Bard lay dying, and St. Mark's deep bell 

Rang out. What was it. Browning, thou didst 
win 
From contemplation of that fresco, well 

Showing the Serpent with the Eagle fighting ? 

No matter. God is now thy soul inviting, 
And nothing comes of pain, or woe, or sin. 
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Thou hast the consolation all may hold 
So we the Spirit keep from moral blot ; 

For Death itself hast a contempt, controlled 
Thou never wert by any Fear, or jot 

Of base misgiving. " What are critics saying 

Of Asolando ? — import of their weighing ?" — 
" The scale contains preponderating gold." 



A light illumes the dying Poet's face 

As ofttimes flushes our December skies, 
A light that doth the touch of Death erase, 

A glimmer of the coming Paradise. 
Listen, St. Mark's deep Bell ! — vibrations dying; 
Quick! catch his words. He saith "How Grati- 
fying/" 
Bell, Bard, are dumb ; and he hath run his 
race. 



Years, years ago, upon his arm had lain 
His wife, — it was in Florence, and July ; 

She was not long for earth, her powerful brain 
And ardent Soul, for God's capacious sky : 

Yet was she very tender, trustful, gentle ; 

And flame consumes the taper, vigour mental 
Consumes the flesh — so doth the Body wane. 
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She lived as do the fragile flowers ; they ope, 
And hold out cups for nourishment, and send 

Back thanks in perfume : and when down the 
slope 
The sun-god wheels his chariot, commend 

Their being to their Maker, who hath written 

Their day's duration, and our hearts are smitten 
To look, and find them faded beyond hope. 

She leans against his side. Lady, what is't — 
What is it ? — word that from thy heart escapes ? 

Thou sayest "It is Beautiful!" we wist 

Thou hast seen thro' the medium that drapes 

Eternity, and keeps its glories hidden ; 

Thou hast seen Splendour to the Flesh forbidden: 
Blank eyes must now be closed, and cold lips 
kissed. 



These Parting Words by mighty Poets breathed 
Have occupied my meditation ; plain 

Are hers — she saw The Christ, whose head was 
wreathed 
With thorns, that still upon His brow remain 

In rays. But when he spoke his last recorded. 

No further clue he left, or left unworded, 
No rapture at the very last bequeathed. 
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JOHN BUNYAN'S RIDE. 

1688. 

"At each one's call am I; 
That is the reason why 
I'm here ; attained the sky, 

The River crossed — I'm free. 
The poor lad thus indites : 
' I'm wearied days and nights, 
In saddest of sad plights — 

At home we disagree ; 
I'm there cut off, I trow 
I'll soon a closed door know. 
Lost Love, lost Living, go 

To darkness ; hear my plea 1' " 

Quoth Bunyan's Wife, " 'Tis hard! 
The young man's off his guard ; 
May Mercy ills retard, 

Else is a white soul slain : 
Oh, Carnal Love ! — that seems 
Born of Celestial streams, 
Nurtured in Godlike beams ! — 

Yet, John, my heart hath pain ; 
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See, thou art ill, my man ! 
Endeavour help to plan ; 
Tarry, nor risk Life's Span 
By ploughing thro' the Rain." 



" That argument," he saith, 
" Thou hadst not given breath 
What time thyself dared death 

Going to London Town ; 
In Bedford Gaol I lay 
In dirty light of day, 
Thou wentest on thy way 

And braved the worldling's frown ; 
Young (yet well-versed in Grace), 
Weak (strong to foil the Base)" — 
" Peace " — quoth she — "give it place ! 

I failed, — and had my Crown." 

He urged : " My horse bring quick ! 
Engagements looming thick, 
I've no time to be sick. 

And eighty miles to ride ; 
Next Sunday I've to preach. 
Now Reading I must reach, 
— Nay, 'Lisbeth, me beseech 

When come back to thy side ! 
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The young man writes me clear, — 
' The precipice is near, 
The pack of wolves I hear, 

I'm lost !— both self and Bride.' " 



John started forth, — a man 
Had mended pot and can, 
Had fallen 'neath the ban 

Of Bigotry, the base ; 
Had languished in a cell 
Where he the tale did tell 
The whole world now knows well ; 

How Christian set his face 
To gain the Crown of Gold 
We all afar behold ; 
We must be athletes bold 

If we would win that Race. 

John started out to Ride. 
Thro' country lanes he hied ; 
The highwaymen him spied. 

Said, " Bunyan ! — let him go ;" 
The pedlar and the tramp » 
Said, " He is of our camp ;" 
The lord said, " Yon's the scamp 

Has the conceit to know;" 
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The good folk said, " 'Tis he 
Has made Enquirers free 
Of treasure, without fee ; 

Can Church the Hke bestow ?" 



The half of his long Ride 

Saw quelled the Father's pride. 

The chasm made less wide. 

Rough spots made almost plain ; 
John started to ride back ; 
"God's Grace I do not lack," 
Quoth he, — " and on my track 

Marshals the Angel-train ; 
Next Sunday I've to preach, 
God grant I hearts may reach ;" 
They blessed him, all and each. 

As he galloped thro' the rain. 

Thro' the mire and thro' the puddle, 
Fair's draggletail and muddle. 
Thro' Sloughs where dangers huddle, 

He charged for very life ; 
He can the risk of dying, 
But that fear was not lying 
Upon his mind, and, sighing. 

Nature with Gloom was rife : 
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Thro' the mud and thro' the mire 
He was kept by Zeal afire : 
But the pelting Rain was dire, ^ 
Each Lightning- Flash a knife. 



Thro' rain and darkness dashed ; 
How hoofs the water splashed ! 
How thunder o'er him crashed, 

Lightning around him played ! 
He got to London — preached : 
His manly face looked bleached ; 
His Loving Wife beseeched 

" Bless me ! . . . 1 send for aid !" — 
" Fond wife " — he said — " our Meeting 
Is There ; expect that Greeting ; 
One moment — billows beating. 

Then — All for which we've prayed !" 
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CONCERNING SELF-RELIANCE. 

" All my hope for all my help is Myself." 

Montaigne. 

/ DOUBT Myself, and anything I do. 

Unless my Friend and Patron succour me ; 

I doubt the good of anything I see. 
Unless by counsel I am turned thereto ; 
So weak I am, it is for health I woo 

This precious Friend and Patron, feel not free 

Unless he forward come and doth agree 
To start me on each act, and see me thro'. 
No great lord. He, of City parks and squares. 

For whom men wait in anterooms the day ; 
I would not have a mere man know my prayers 

('Tis not for such to hear me, but to pray). 
Oh, could I of Myself support my cares ? — 

And walk the road so rough I'm told's my way ? 



SONNETS BY SEAFARER. 
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I. PREPARING TO LEAVE DOCK. 

In Dock, but very shortly to be out, 

I list the winches (they have ground all night) ; 

The sky is pearly, with a conquering light, 
Morn is a maid that hath no sullen pout. 
On deck I have been rudely put to rout 

By ropes and derricks, and the funnel's blight ; 

But once at sea all things will be set right. 
The billows round us, and the good ship stout. 
Ah, I have read books long enough, methinks. 

And feeble grown and nearly grey with care ; 
To recollect those times my spirit sinks ! 

At Nature let me take a wide-eyed stare. 
Sincerely to do that the sick man shrinks, 

But him in whom is Hope hails sea and air. 
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2. VIS-A-VIS WITH THE MATE. 

The Mate over his morning cup of tea 

Replied to questions, saying, " He is Dead. 

George Clarke was hard as teak, but now is sped. 
O'Toole is long drowned in the Channel Sea. 
Reynolds and Boate are dead. You do not free 

Your mind from those old times !" And I have 
said, 

" I am gone past my hour. My chance is fled ; 
It is a chart, rolled up where poor things be." 
And then I watch the young and ruddy man 

Before me, and have speedily a mind 
Of what he will achieve : and to the van 

Urge myself onward. And I have maligned 
Myself, to think my day worked out. A plan 

Unfolds. And, list the pipe of the salt wind ! 
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3. THE COMMODORE. 

" I HAVE long years of active service seen, 

And find it in my bosom to retire, 

And nestle in the ingle of my fire, 
And recollections of the bygone glean ; 
Spin yarns for wonderment, and yarns for teen. 

And yarns for simple folk." Thus spake the 
Sire 

Of a fine fleet ; who soon had his desire, 
And toddled round the town with jocund mien. 
It was not a success. For sea he sighed, 

And paid his passage money, and atrip 
Got his best bower anchor, he'd relied 

Upon to hold him with a Titan's grip. 
And now he garrulous goes satisfied, 

Cruising from quay to quay, and ship to ship. 
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4. PILOT AND PASSENGERS. 

" Lower the gangway ladder !" To the rail 

We press, and see a plunging boat beset, 

Into which nimbly doth the pilot get : 
And from the East springs up a chilly gale. 
Two ladies in the stern sheets sit, not pale 

With agitation, tho' with salt spray wet ; 

And they resolve to board us, and we fret 
Thinking how they the ship's tall side can scale. 
Needless is fear. Stolid the pilot sits. 

The girl ascends the ladder with a bound, 
Whereat two A.B.'s start. — The other flits 

Almost as airily. They both astound. 
Experience of the A.B.'s goes to bits, 

And never were there ladies more renowned. 
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5. WAITING TO WEIGH ANCHOR. 

Say, what is in my mind this splendid morn 

While we at Plymouth wait our turn to weigh ? 

See I the dolphins in the Channel play ? 
See I the Solent with projectiles torn ? 
Hear I Farewells couched in a key forlorn — 

" A chance for further converse happen may " ? 

Anticipate I splendour of the spray, 
And wild white horses, who the breaker scorn ? 
My friend, this morn, in Plymouth Sound held 
■fast, 

I have but one thought — 'tis for gallant souls ; 
Raleigh, and Drake, and Blake the unsurpassed. 

And dashing Cochrane eke my heart controls. 
And Collingwood in mould heroic cast, 

And Howard, greatest heart between the Poles i 
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6. OLD FRIENDS. 

Year out and in these Gulls would me attract, 
Beating, or blown, up rivers to their rest. 
From charging billows, each a ridgy crest. 
From ships whose prowess doth applause exact. 
They now are solitary, now compact. 

Now peaceful and to watchful ways addressed. 
But turbulent anon, and so infest 
The shipping, where on quays is cargo stacked. 
Waving white wings, or skimming — wings set 
wide, 
They are the carriers of thoughts and dreams 
Of mine, but of my wishes take no charge ; 
They are in part the pleasure aye supplied 
By Ocean ; nor the least of happy themes ; 
Farers 'twixt marge and cliff, 'twixt cliff and 
marge. 
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7. WISTFULNESS. 

I WATCH you on the foretopgallant yard 
At work, bold sailor, I the wharf beside ; 
White sea-birds skim, while crying, the grey 
tide; 

I watch the galley chimney's smoke. Regard 

I wistfully the brigantine strong-sparred, 
A dinghey floating careless, near and wide 
Beneath her bowsprit. Neither am denied 

The prescience of the sympathetic bard. 

Ah, sailor bold ! who from the top descends ; 
Will you not watch the Lady Moon with joy 
Sail thro' ambrosial tracts ? Will you not see 

The Sun arise more confident than coy ? 
Will you not make of influences friends 
Which are denied to London, and to me ? 
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8. A PRAYER FOR MYSELF. 

In sight of Cornwall's coast — cliffs bold and brown 
Against which breaks a blue and broken sea, 
In flashing white : my heart I lift to Thee, 
Great God : and in my spirit I fall down 
Awed by thy Strength, thy Wisdom, and Renown, 
Sustained by Hope. I ask that Thy decree 
May go in Mercy forth, and make me free 
Of trouble, that doth menace with a frown 
My life. As Thou art of this Beauty Lord, 
And of this Majesty Creator, and 

Of circumstance the arbiter and King ; 
Create me worthy of this Hour ! Accord 
Me confidence to enter on the land 
Of Promise, and (if need be) Suffering. 
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9. TOGETHER. 

'Tis brave to face the rigour of the gale 
Upon the weather side ; but soon we veer, 
And in the lee of the deck-house appear, 

And watch the foam fly flashing from the rail. 

Far in our wake we leave a frothy trail, 
O'erhead the heavens have an aspect drear ; 
But on this leeside patch we need not fear ; 

The house to us is as a coat of mail. 

Within the lee of a good woman's care 
I shelter seek, and find her eyes console 

When is the outlook dark and hints of woe. 
God grant I may on her have like control ! 

So shall we thro' Life's bitter tempest fare 

And make the Port that in our dreams we 
know. 
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10. NOW, AND THEN. 

The blotchy sky, the twinkling River stretch 
Where feeble rays the spongy clouds dispel, 
The tug-drawn clipper deep, the empty shell 

Of ship discharged, the liner and the ketch, 

The grainship with a list, to whom we fetch 
Assistance, works ashore that make a hell 
Of smoke and turbulence. — Things fair and fell 

Like these, for Greenwich stand. I only sketch. 

If I could touch-in Greenwich, as of yore. 
When Wolsey went there with his retinue. 
When other worthies went there — gallant 
train ! 
One might as little recognise the view ; 

No clouds, no fogs, no labour's dully roar, • 
No blending of prosperity with pain ! 
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